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—— ‘*So superior, my dear, that they may be dis-| could furnish a subject for it. Only observe, my 
NARRATIVE. qualified from judging of them by very ignorance: | dear, how many of these evil passions, which are 
—— SS —_ 


From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
A SATIRICAL SPIRIT. 
“Mamma,” said Maria, ‘when I was at Mrs. 
} Marchmont’s a clergyman came in one evening, and 
she asked him toconduct the family worship in the 
school-room. I happened to be with her at the 


time. He rather hesitated; and on her saying it | 


was only a company of girls, he said he dreaded 
them more than any other auditors. Why should 
that be, Mamma? He must stand up to instruct 
much wiser and more learned persons than they, in 
the execution of his office as aclergyman.” 

“Have you not given the very reason, my dear 
girl, in your questions? Do you consider the abil- 

_ ity to judge correctly a power of easy or difficult at- 
| tainment 2” 
| “Very difficult ?” 

“Then which are most likely to possess it? Per- 
sons whose minds have been matured by time and 
sudy,or a company of young ones such as you are 
atschool, whose education is yet incomplete, and 
for whom experience and observation can have 
done little or nothing ?” 

“QO, the older and wiser persons, Mamma, cer- 
tainly.” 

Ys And the clergyman must have known this. It 
could not therefore, you see, be any idea of superi- 
arity in the young ladies, which made him shrink 
fom the task of addressing them. I recollect hear- 
ing Mrs. M. speak of the circumstance, and she 
sud it arose from an opinion that school-girls were 
disposed to be satirical. And this by-the-bye, is 
an opinion which makes many persons of real 
worth and wisdom shrink from the observation of 
this class of juniors—Misses in their teens.” 

“Do you think the opinion well founded, Mam- 
ma?” 

“There are few things which become so mucha 
matter of remark as this, my dear, that have not 
some foundation. It is however much to be lament- 
ed, because, as we have seen, it is often a means of 
depriving young people of that society which might 
really benefit them.” 

“T should be very sorry to be regarded in this 
light, Mamma, either now or when I leave school. 
Whence do you think the disposition proceeds ?” 

“From different sources, my love. It often be- 
gins with young persons in a love of fun, thought- 
lessly indulged by themselves, and as thoughtlessly 
encouraged by those about them, who, amused at 
their pleasant sallies, forget to look forward to the 
consequences. ‘They do not take the trouble to re- 
fiect that the children of the present generation are 
the men and women of the next, and that their hap- 
piness as members of society chiefly depends on the 
dispositions checked or nourished in their youth.” 

“But this you say is not the only source.” 

“No, my dear. A superficial knowledge is one 
Source of it. You remember Pope’s lines— 


© A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring : 
Here shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again.’ - 


In that period of life when childhood is merging in- 
0 youth, every species of knowledge is new, and 
things which 1. enew makea more forcible impression 
‘themind. Finding then that they know much 
vith which they were not much acquainted in 
Months that are gone by, and zot knowing how 

uch remains behind of which they are uninformed, 
ty are apt to over-value the little knowledge they 
sive, and to set down any one who happens to be 
leficient in these things asa fair mark for ridicule.” 


7 iti 
‘Yet these persons may possess qualities very su- 
Perior to themselves.” 





they may be distinguished for a knowledge of sci- 
ences, of which these profound young judges do not 
even know the names. You recollect the soliloquy | 
of the philosopher and young lady inQ. Q.?” 

“QO, yes. Do you think that a satirical spirit is 
ever a mark of a superior understanding, Mamma ?” 

“Never a mark of it, my dear. Ih ‘= often the 
resort of lively ignorance, as it is much more easy 
to ridicule than to confute an argument. If it ever 
in any considerable degree accompany superior in- 
tellect, there must bea defect of much more impor- 
tance than a weak head ; there must be something 
wrong in the heart, as in this case we cannot sup- 
pose it to arise from inconsideration. What would 
you think, if a biographer, after summing up many 
great qualities in a person, should add, ‘ And he 
greatly indulged a spirit of satire!’ Think of Sir 
Isaac Newton, for instance, and observe how it 
would assimilate with other parts of his great char- 
acter.” 

‘I plainly see it would not do at all, Mamma.— 
It seems at once to rob him of his greatness.” 

“Try the same experiment, my dear, on the 
character of a lovely woman, and after a list of the 
most endearing feminine virtues, give that addition, 
‘And she was greatly addicted to satire.’ ” 

“I see, Mamma, that this would as effectually 
rob her of her loveliness, as it would Sir Isaac of 
his greatness. It appears quite out of its place 
in a list of virtues. But is it not then strange that 
many persons are proud of being thought satirical ?” 

‘This, my love, arises from the very same causes 
as the propensity itself—inconsideration, or incapa- 
city of judging. If they thought aid judged cor- 
rectly, they would never be proud of that which 
persons of the meanest capacity can exercise, and 
which, while it makes them objects of dislike to 
indifferent persons, may wound and alienate their 
dearest friends. 

‘*But there are other causes of satire of a more 
malignant nature than any we have yet mentioned. 
The vain must have notice, and this is an easy way 
of obtaining it: the shallowest person can detect 
and ridicule the foibles of others. Lord Bacon ob- 
serves, ‘Whoever has any thing about himto induce 
contempt, has in him a perpetual spur to rescue 
and deliver himself from scorn.’ You will there- 
fore often find this resorted to by those whom some 
defect of person or mind might otherwise expose to 
neglect or contempt; and this for the present mo- 
ment answers their purpose in some companies, as 
it suits the evil passions of our nature and occasions 
amusement: self-love in the mean time prevents 
them from seeing that the laughs at their jest often 
conceal disgust or detestation of their character— 
that they are considered as common enemies, each 
one naturally supposing that he shall become the 
next victim. Envy is a fruitful source of this evil, 
and it is so deeply seated in the human heart, that 
while exercising its powers we are seldom aware of 
its influence. Let me entreat you, my love, to 
watch and pray against it. You may first indulge 
a propensity to satire from either of the lighter 
causes we have mentioned, but when envy creeps 
in it will nourish it to a most Juxuriant growth. How 
have I seen it exercised, when a young woman, 
even perhaps one who was dignified by the name of 
friend, appeared more lovely or more amiable than 
her companions; if a sense of decency confined it 
to a whisper in her presence, her absence has been 
the signal for remarks, which had in reality much 
more malice than wit in them; and I have some- 
times known it proceed to downright mimicry 











_ where there was any little degree of peculiarity that 


designated as the ‘works of the flesh,’ are brought 
into action here; ‘ hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, envyings.’ We know the source of 
these evils, and we know whither they tend—to 
the dishonor of God, and the never-ending misery 
of man.” 

** Do you consider satire always wrong, Mamma?” 

“No, nay dear, it is not wrong to satirize vice 
and folly; on the contrary, it may be productive of 
much good: but this is a very different thing from 
an indiscriminate satire of persons; I say indiscrim- 
inate, for personal satire may not always be wrong. 
liere again we must look at the motives; these 
would make it differ as much as the wanton stripes 
of a’ cruel negro-driver from the tender chastisement 
of an anxiously affectionate mother. I might see 
some defect in my dear Maria, which I might 
think would be more easily cured by a little satiri- 
cal turn than by a grave lecture.” 

‘Ah! Mamma, you make me smile now—I can 
recollect—then affection to your child would be your 
motive ?” 

‘* Yes, my dear; and when intended to cure each 
other of little weaknesses, whica might make them 
appear less amiable when they go out in the world, 
I do not say that it need be banished from the young- 
er branches of the family circle, but then they should 
be careful to look well to their motives. The golden 
rule will come in here as in every other case in 
which our fellow-creatures are concerned. Under 
this regulation, satire would not only be innocent but 
useful; it would never be exercised in the absence 
of its object, and/would cease as soon as it became 
painful. While {bis could afford nourishment to 
no evil passions in our own breast, it would give 
rise to none in others. But this boundary is too 
often unheeded. I have seen satire carried on un 
der the pretence of promoting the benefit of another, 
till all the evil fruits of which we have been speaking, 
have sprung up in the bosom and appeared in the 
countenance, and of course, ‘ love, joy, peace,’ &c. 
banished. low persons so employed could think 
they were doing God service, I cannot tell. ‘They 
have spoken of it as tending to bring down pride, 
but I never saw it produce that humility which is 
from above. On the contrary when practised to 
this unmerciful degree in young people who dared 
not retaliate, I have observed that it has begotten 
in them a disposition to torment others whenever 
thev could do so with impunity. It has been re- 
marked, that a slave exalted, generally proves a ty- 
rant.” . 

“You were speaking just now of school-girls, 
Mamma.—Do you think girls who have private ed- 
ucation are less liable to this failing ?”’ 

‘** By no means, my love; but you know, of the 
two evils it would be much less terrific to meet three 
or four wasps than to go amongst a nest of them.” 

** Why should it be more blameable to satirize 
those who are absent than those who are present ?” 

‘Do you not see, my dear, that it is more likely 
to be injurious, because the person has no opportu- 
nity of replying? For the same reason, it is more 
likely to be carried beyond the bounds of which we 
have been speaking; if repeated too, it has more 
the appearance of malice, aud consequently is like- 
ly to excite in return a deeper spirit of hatred and 
revenge.” 

** But why should persons of real worth feel the 
remarks of insignifieant girls?” 

** Real worth, my love, is generally accompanied 
with modesty, sometimes with timidity ; and as deep 
study takes off the attention from the minor arts of 
grace and fashion, a gentleman of sound learing, as 
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in the case which gave rise to our conversation, | 
may, from a consciousness of his inaptitude in these 
particulars, intuitively shrink from the society of | 
those who are only capable of judging of those | 
things in which he feels that he is deficient. His 
conscientious feelings, so far from relieving, will 
add to his pain. He is anxious to recommend and 
adorn the doctrines of God his Saviour in all things. 
He would make religion appear in all her native 
loveliness, that his youthful hearers might early be 
allured into the paths of peace. He knows, though 
they do not, the difference between the broad and 
narrow way, and the deeper sense he has of this, 
the greater will be his grief, should any word or 
gesture of his bring ridicule on the cause to which 
he is devoted. Ridicule is a powerful weapon ; the 
weak and ignorant, on whom the wisest arguments 
are lost, are capable of comprehending ridicule,and 
many a wise and good man has suffered through 
life from some ridiculous epithet attached to his 
person or character. ‘This may have arisen from 
thoughtlessness, but can we say how far the mis- 
chief may have extended! Ifa minister, is it pos- 
sible to say how many may by this means have been 
driven from him, to their present and eternal loss!” 

“This is a solemn thought, Mamma: | had no 
idea that what is so often considered as a mere 
source of amusement, involved such important and 
awful consequences.” 

“It is afresh proof, my dear, of the truth of that 
book which says, ‘ The thoughts of man’s heart are 
only evil, and that continually.’ We see that this 
talent, if rightly directed against vice and folly, 
might be eminently useful ; but we also see that it 
requires great skill to keep it within proper bounds, 
and few succeed in doing so. The pleasure with 
which it is too often received, forms a great tempta- 
tion to overstep them. It is therefore a dangerous 





talent, especially in the hands of youth and inex- 
perience,” 

What steps would you recommend to prevent 
an immoderate or improper use of this propensity ?” 

* Every thing which tends to increase love to 
God and love to man would be of use here. Above 
ail, I would recommend an earnest seeking of that 
heavenly influence, which even from hearts like 
ours can eradicate the briars and thorns of ‘envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitablenes,’ and im- 
plant in their stead those graces which will make 
the desert of the human heart ‘ rejoice and blossom 
as the rose’—‘ love, joy, peace, and all the fruits 
of the Spirit.’ Seek then, my dear child, the con- 
tinual influences of the Holy Spirit, and you shall 
not seek in vain. Think much of the tenderness 
and compassion of Christ, and of your obligations 
to Him, and then ‘ looking to Jesus,’ you will learn 
to be like him, and thus avoid a satirical spirit.” 

ALPHA. 
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ISAAC BLESSING JACOB, 


‘* And he said, Thy brother came with subtilty, 

and hath taken away thy blessing.” . 
Genesis xxvii. 33. 

The following is the history in this chapter. 

Isaac was now very old; it is reckoned that he 
must have been about one hundred and seventeen 
years of age, and that Jacob was about fifty-sev- 
en. The old man’s eyes were grown nearly blind 
with age. He thought that, from the length of 
years he had lived, his life could not last much 
longer. He therefore desired his son Esau to 
come and take the blessing which belonged to the 
first-born. . 

As a proof of his obedience to his father, he ask- 
ed him to get him some of his nice meat, which he 
killed with the bow and arrow, and when he had 
prepared it he was to have the blessing. 

This blessing was a very solemn thing. It was 
what parents used to give to their children when 
they were about to die and leave them behind ; and 
the patriarchs had a spirit of prophecy given them 
from heaven, so that what they said, foretold what 
was to come to pass respecting their families. The 











first-born always had a right to the best blessing. 


Now Rebekah heard what Isaac said to Esau, 
and, as Jacob was her favorite son, she resolved 
that he should try and get the blessing. There is 
some excuse for her conduct, because she had been 
told from God himself, in a particular way, respect- 
ing her sons, before they were born, “‘ ‘The elder 
shall serve the younger;” yet not excuse enough 
for her to tell Jacob to do that which was wrong, 
to bring about what God had promised. This was 
very foolish; and because she did wrong she was 
punished afterwards by many troubles which sprung 
out of this very affair, like bitter branches out of a 
bitter root. 

Rebekah told Jacob to take two kids from his 
flocks and let her have them, and she would make 
savoury meat of them for Isaac; and he should go 
to him under the pretence that he was Esau, and 
offer the meat, and get the blessing ; for, as Isaac 
was almost blind, he could not see his face clearly. 

Jacob, however, remembered that Esau was a 
strong man, covered with hair; and he thought that 
if his father touched him he would find out that it 
was not Esau, and that he wonld be so displeased 
at his trying to deceive him, that he would curse 
him instead of blessing him. 

But his mother encouraged him; and to make 
his skin like Esau’s, she fitted some goat skins to 
his hands and his neck; for the-goats in the East 
have very delicate hair, which might by its feel pass 
for that on a strong man’s skin. 

And now Jacob made haste with the meat, and 
took it to his father before Esau could come home 
from hunting. And he said, ‘* I am Esau, thy first- 
born; I have done according as thou badest me: 


arise, | pray thee; sit and eat of my venison, that: 


thy soul may bless me.” 

O Jacob! Jacob! thou couldst not be Esau—thy 
father never told thee to dress the savoury meat! 
God may pardon thy sin at this time; but thou shalt 
feel that sin and sorrow go together. Thou shalt 
be deceived, as thou hast deceived thy father; and 
for this act thou shalt be banished from thy home, 
and be afraid of thy life. . Always speak the truth, 
my dear little reader, for it will bring peace and 
happiness in the end. 

However, Jacob did succeed in getting the bles- 
sing. His father suspected his voice; but his rai- 
ment smelt of the sweet perfumes of Esau’s gar- 
ments, which it is thought were used to keep them 
from moths, and of which his mother had procured 
one from his chests on this occasion—perhaps a 
garment kept for the elder sons. 

So Isaac ate of his meat and drank of his wine; 
which, it is thought, was a kind of religious rite be- 
fore pronouncing the blessing. ‘ And his father 
Isaac said, Come near now, and kiss me, my son. 
And he came near, and kissed him: and he smelled 
the smell of his raiment, and blessed him, and said, 
See, the smell of my son is as the smell of a field 
which the Lord hath blessed.” That is, his gar- 
ments smelt like a field in which sweet spices grow 
in abundance, through God’s blessing on the soil, 
as we smell the sweet scented bean-field when it is 
in full flower. He added, ‘‘ Therefore, God give 
thee of the dew of heaven, and tke fatness of the 
earth, and plenty of corn and wine!” It rains ouly 
at particular times in that part of the world; but 
then God sends heavy dews, something like such as 
we have about three or four o’clock on a suminer’s 
morning, but much thicker, and these falling upon 
the fields make them rich in crops, yielding corn to 
grind for bread, and grapes to make wine. 

Isaac further said, ‘‘ Let people serve thee, and 
nations bow down to thee: be lord over thy breth- 
ren, and let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee: 
cursed be every one that curseth thee, and blessed 
be he that blesseth thee.” 

Scarcely had Jacob left Isaac, when Esau return- 
ed, and he hastened to his father with his savoury 
meat. 

-But now he was justly punished for selling his 
birth-right ; notwithstanding which, and though he 
had taken an oath to part with it for the red pot- 
tage, he tried to obtain it. 

And the old man was all ina tremble. And he 
asked hastily who had deceived him; and being 











i 
governed by a spirit of prophecy, that is, havin 
spoken by the guidance of God, he said of Jacsit 
~ have blessed him; yea, and he shall be bless. 
e Le 

: _— Esau = cried bitterly, and he said. « Hast 
thou but one blessing, my father? Bless n 

me also, O my father.” . oe 

And Isaac gave him a blessing also; but jt wa 
not that of the first-born: he had lost hj ‘ 
right. 

My dear little reader, seek the blessing of your 
heavenly Father’s peculiar favor. Ask Him to grant 
you his loving-kindness, which is better than |ife 
There is no fear, in seeking this, that the blessing 
is given to another, and cannot be given to you 
God has always the best of blessings in store for 
them that ask him. ‘* Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find.” 

The young reader will be much interested 
reading the whole of this chapter, and those ch 
ters connected with it.—Child’s Commentator. 
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For the Youth’s Companion, 
I SHALL HAVE PLENTY OF TIME, 


Marianne and Louisa were cousins. 


tached to each other, though they were not at all 
alike in their disposition and habits. Marianne 
had been taught to do every thing in its proper © 
time, and the habit had become so strongly fixed. 


that she was seldom known to procrastinate. But a 
Louisa’s motto was, ‘I shall have plenty of time © 


yet.” I shall give you an instance in which these 
different dispositions were displayed. ‘ 
Ona fine morning in July, the parents of these 
two little girls, proposed to take them on a visit in- 
tothe country. ‘T'he plan was communicated to 
the cousins, who were reminded, that it would be © 
necessary they should commence their studies ~ 
rather earlier than usoal, in order that they might | 
be ready for the journey. Eleven o’clock was the 
hour appointed. The intelligence was received | 
joyfully by both of the children. Marianne imme- | 
diately took her book, and commenced studying. ~ 
Not a sound escaped her lips, till she went to her | 
Mother, saying, ‘‘ will you hear my lesson now?” © 
As soon as she had recited, she asked leave to go © 
and see if cousin L. had learned her lesson. But — 
on inquiry, she found Louisa had not even looked 
at her book. Her mother, having said much to — 
her previously on the subject of delay, had resolv- 
ed that morning, that Louisa should take her own 
time, and if negligent, suffer the consequences. 
Marianne, however, begged her cousin to take her 
book, reminding her that they should be called for © 
in an hour. ‘I willsoon,” said she, ‘ but I shall | 
have plenty oftime. I can learn it easily in twen- 
ty minutes.” Marianne continued to plead, till at 
length Louisa took her book, but still kept talking 
of their pleasant ride. ‘ How delightful it will 
be,” said she, ‘to run over the fields, and gather 
the flowers. O,I1 shall so enjoy it to see aunt's 
beautiful garden.” Marianne thought her presence 
might divert her cousin’s attention, so she left her | 
and returned to her Mother. So great however 
was her anxiety for Louisa, that as soon as she” 
was prepared for the journey, she begged permis- 
sion to go again and wait with Louisa the arrival 
of the carriage. She went, and the first salutation © 
was, Louisa’s bitter cries, ‘‘ I can’t go, Marianne, 
I can’t go, Whaven’t learned my lesson.” “ Don't 
cry,” said ‘* Marianne, perhaps you can get it now. 
There’s fifteen minutes yet.” But instead of stv- 
dying, she spent all the time in crying, till at length 
the carriage drove to the door. Louisa’s kind 
Mother had prepared her things, so that, if she 
should have completed her lesson she could: be 
ready at a minute’s warning. But alas, she was not 
ready, and must be left behind. ‘‘ Mother,” sa! 
Louisa, ‘‘do let the driver wait only 15 minutes, 
and I will certainly get my lesson.” “‘ But said 


her mother, “ what evidence have I that you will do 
so? Fifteen minutes ago you were reminded that 
you might even then get your lesson and en) 
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this pleasure, but you spent the time in fruitless 
cries, and now it is too late. Iam sorry for you, 
my child, but I hope you will learn from this, nev- 
er to put off till a future hour, what ought to be 
done in the present.” Marianne felt grieved at her 
cousin’s distress, and the tears flowed down her 
cheeks as she gave her the parting kiss. Louisa 
looked after the carriage wishfully, and when she 
could see it no longer, she gave herself up to bit- 
ter cries and tears. ‘This was indeed a painful 
scene for the mother, but it proved a most salutary 
lesson to her child. It left an impression on her 
mind which was never effaced. Whenever she 
was afterwards tempted to say ‘‘I shall have plen- 
ty of time,” it was sufficient to remind her of the 
lost ride. P. W. 
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rom the Children’s Magazine. 
THE LITTLE LAMB. 

A little boy who was one day walking with his 
mother in the country, amused himself by running 
after a flock of sheep. The poor timid creatures 
ran first to one corner of the field, and then to an- 
other, tumbling each other over, in their hurry to 
escape, and amusing the little boy, by their awk- 
ward motions, very much. His mother soon came 
up, and quickly ordered him to stop, and come to 
her, as she wished to talk with him. He came, as 
he was bid. She asked, What the sheep had done 
to him? Why it was, that he took such pleasure in 
giving them pain? 

**] do not hurt them, mamma,” said Henry; 
** Tlove to run, and may be the sheep love to run 
too.” 

“They may love to run,” said his mother, 
‘‘ when it is only to play with one another, and I 
dare say they do, for 1 have often seen them gam- 
boling very prettily. But suppose some ugly ani- 
mal were to come here, and run after you, and make 
you afraid of it very much; do you think you would 
take pleasure in running then? Would you love 
to be driven from one place to another, all the time 
afraid that he might get hold of you, and do you 
some great harm?” 

‘*No, mamma, I know I should not. I will not 
chase the sheep any more.—But that pretty little 
lamb! Do see it! I should so like to have it, and 
play with it!” 

**T dosee it. How innocent and gentle it looks! 
I like to look at the little lambs, Henry, because it 
reminds me of our blessed Saviour. Do not you 
remember what verse you were reading in your les- 
son, this morning ?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember very well! ‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
world.’ ” 

‘* Just so, you will find, as you come to read more 
in your Bible, very many places where the little 
lamb is mentioned. Those who love God, and pray 
to Him, and try to serve Him, are called His sheep, 
and our blessed Saviour is called our Shepherd. 1 
will tell you a little story about a sheep and a lamb, 
which I heard only a day or two ago, from the mas- 
ter of these same sheep that you were chasing. It 
is quite true, and may serve to help you to under- 
stand how good a thing it is for children to be obe- 
dient to their parents. 

**Mr. C. told me, that one morning as he was 
walking round his farm, he heard, in one of the 
further lots, the barking of a dog, and every now 
and then the lond bleatings of a sheep. He went 
from field to field, to find out what it meant: at last, 
in the far corner of that orchard on the side of the 
hill, under the nut tree by the fence, he discovered 
the cause. ‘There stood one of these timid animals, 
with a little lamb crouched under her, between her 
feet. A large dog, which Mr. C. knew to belong 
to one of his neighbors, and to be notorious for des- 
troying lambs, had broken his chain, and hunted 
this sheep, with her little one, into the corner where 
she stood. Ashe ran barking from side to side, 
the sheep would shift her position, keeping her 
head down, with her horns always pointed at him, 


her nose, to show her anger. Mr. C. watched their | 
motions some time, till at last the dog grew ‘tired, | 
and ran off to another part of the field, but did not 
go quite away. As soon as he was gone, the little 
lamb got up, and began to frisk about, as gay as 
ever. But the mother’s eye was watching every 
motion of the dog. She seemed to think, as Mr. C. 
did, that he still meant to do her mischief. It was 
so indeed; for after a little while, the dog had 
drawn closer, and watched his opportunity, when 
the lamb had strayed a few fect from its mother, to 
make aspring. ‘The sheep was ready for him, and 
received him on her horns, while the lamb again 
crouched down beneath her breast. Mr. C. now 
thought it was time to help his sheep; for, he says, 
it was likely that the dog would have continued his 
attacks till he had quite tired her out, and killed her 
lamb, and perhaps herself. He beat the dog severe- 
ly, and drove the sheep and her young one to anoth- 
er field. 

** Now, Henry, if this little lamb had been a wil- 
ful, wild creature, like some little boys I know, it 
would not have cared to stay so long close to its 
mother, and would have wandered when the dog 
had turned his back, and so would have been an 
easy prey. Little children should always mind the 
voices and commands of their parents, who know 
better than they what things are hurtful to them. 
An obedient child is a sight which is well-pleasing 
to God, and such as the holy angels love to look on. 
And as Mr. C. was attentive to the cries of his 
sheep in its distress, so our good Ged is ever listen- 
ing to the anxious prayers of his people for their 
children. When some .great trouble which they 
see and fear, (though perhaps their young and _in- 
experienced children perceive nothing to be afraid 
of,) is threatening to come upon their offspring, 
they, like the mother of the lamb, try to shelter 
them in their arms, and to ward off every evil from 
their beloved charge. But they feel and know that 
the time will come when their efforts must cease— 
when their strength must fail—and they cry with 
all their hearts to God their Saviour for his help. 
He knows the voice of his sheep, and never disre- 
gards their cry, but makes haste to help them in 
their time of need. He jeads them by a way that 


which they feared, and ever continues to watch 
over them in love, till, if they reward his goodness 
with the gift of themselves—their whole hearts, and 
souls, and minds—he in the end removes both pa- 
rents and children to those heavenly mansions 
which he has prepared for all who love Him, and 
put their trust in him.” A. N. H. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
IN THE MIDST OF LIFE WE ARE IN DEATH. 


It was on a delightful morning in June when I 
left the peaceful and happy village of A. for the 
purpose of a short excursion in a distant part of 
thetown. I was not absent more than two hours. 
As I returned to the village, a breathless silence 
prevailed. Soon we met the Physician, whose 
countenance bore the marksof sadness. Knowing 
that one of the neighbors had been ill, we feared 
he might be worse, and stopped to inquire whether 
it was so. ‘“‘ No, he is better,’”’ was the reply. Then 
our fears increased, as we waited to know what he 
would say farther. After a short, but tous a fear- 
ful pause, the physician proceeded, “ A melanchol- 
ly death has occurred.”’ [ cannot describe my emo- 
tions, for I had left four littleones behind. I said noth- 
ing, for my heart was too full. Soon, however, I ascer- 
tained that little Edwin W. the only child ofa near 
neighbor was nomore! I went immediately to the 
house. It was indeeda house of mourning. There 
lay the lovely corpse in the arms of his weeping 
mother, who seemed almost frantic with grief. 
‘** And is he dead? It cannot be! Only one short 
hour ago, and my dear-child was prattling around 
me.” 
Little Edwin it seemed had been permitted to go 





and stamping with her feet, and whistling through 


out to his father, who was in the field only a few 


they know not, till they have escaped the dangers | 


outin his joy, to his father, the oxen took fright; 4 
the father, concerned for the safety of his darling 
boy, ran to rescue him, but was only in season to 
hear the crushing of his head under the wheel of § 
the cart. ‘Thetender parent took this boy into his 
arms, but alas his breath had departed! How sud- © 
den the change! In all the health and glee of ; 
childhood, he was one minute skipping over the © 
fields unconscious of danger, the next he was a ? 
breathless corpse. K. 
Edwin W. was an uncommonly interesting child. © 
His disposition was amiable, and he had seldom 3 
needed correction. His intellect too was far above 4 
his years. 1 had seen him frequently, and only a: 
few days before his death, I remarked to a friend, § 
that he seemed ripening for immortality, and I be- | 
lieved his stay on earth would be short. It was in- \ 
deed so. 
Let every little child who reads this story, re- , 
member, I too may die in like manner, and let the 
sudden death of little Edwin, lead them to remem- 
ber their Creator in the days of their youth,& to pray 
to God for a new heart. ‘Then if death should take 
them suddenly away, they may be prepared to go to » 
that happy heaven where sorrow and sighing are» 
not known. 

The facts in the above story are strictly true. 
The names aze changed, but the circumstances are, 
not varied. rw 





























































LEARNING. 


THE EARTH. 

[Continued from page 186.] 

The earth’s progress round the sun produces the 
seasons. ‘hese are four,—spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter; all of which are included in one of its 
circuits, that is, in one year. ‘This also, in a way 
too long for me now to explain, causes the difference 
in the length of the day and night. The days and 
nights are not of the same length that they are in 
America, all over the earth. ‘They differ in differ- 
ent places. In the Island of. St. Thomas, a place 
exactly under what is called the equinoctial line, 
they have twelve hours of day, and twelve of night, 
all the year round; but at the poles, there is but 
one day and one night in the year. ‘There the sun 
never sets, for six months, or half a year, but seems 
to go round and round; and the other half year he 
never rises. 
Countries that lie under the line, or near it, are 
very hot; but the climate grows colder and colder 
as we approach the poles. If wetake and divide a 
globe by lines, the spaces between the lines would 
represent what are called the zones, or girdles of 
the earth. The middle space would represent what 
is called the torrid zone. In all the countries in- 
cluded within this space, the sun seems to pass over 
the head twice every year. ‘The days and nights 
do not differ much in length atany time. The cli- 
mate is always hot: what they call their winter, is 
generally much hotter than the warmest summer 
weather in New-England. The spaces on each side 
of the torrid zone would represent the temperate 
zones. Here the length of day and night varies 
more sensibly than in the torrid zone. Summer and 
winter are more distinctly marked. But here is the 
finest climate, and here are found the finest coun- 
triesonearth. ‘The United States of America, Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Italy, &c. are situated in this 
zone. On the side of the temperate zones, and 
reaching to the poles, lie the two frigid or frozen 
zones. Here day and night vary still more, till you 
reach those places where the sun never sets for a 
considerable period in summer, nor rises for the 
same space in winter; and at the poles, he rises 
and sets but once a year. This is the region of 
storms, frost, and snow, and the cold is so great 
that neither you nor I could support it. 
It isa remarkable instance of God’s goodness. 
that he fits the natives of every country to their own 
climate, and so forms their tastes that generally they 
prefer their own country to every other. Nothing 
could be more dreary to us than a Laplard winter, 
where the sun never rises for weeks, and the peo- 

















rods from thehouse. Ashe bounded along, calling 








ple dwell in huts of frozen snow, and live on provi- 
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sions so filthy that we could nottouch them. YetI 
have heard of some Laplanders, who, when offered 
a passage to England, and liberal payment during 
the time they were there, were shocked at the pro- 
posal, and could not, on any consideration, think of 
eaving their snowy mountains. Professor Kalne, 
who was born in Sweden, a very cold country, as I 
have read, had travelled through the greater part of 
the known world; but, from sober and deliberate 
hoice, he preferred living in Sweden to every other 
country on earth. 

This preference of our own country answers very 
important purposes. Did we all choose one spot, 
that spot would soon be overcrowded, and the rest 
of the earth left without inhabitants. But every 
man loving the country of his birth, population is 
spread out over the globe, and its different regions 
are cultivated and improved. What is wanted in 
one country, another produces; a bond of union is 
formed; and the general happiness is promoted and 
increased. 

Had we no articles of food, clothing, or comfort 
and accommodation in our dwellings, but what our 
own country produces, we should exhibit a very 
wretched appearance. Not to mention our tea from 
Vhina, our coffee and sugar from the East and West 
Indies, where would be our soft wools, cottons, furs, 



















































































clothed? We in our turn furnish other countries 
with the produce and munufactures of this. 











mankind. 

There is one great blessing that God has bestowed 
on the world, which is necessary to all men, suited 
to every climate, and adapted to all circumstances. 
This is the gospel of Jesus Christ. 



















and frozen Esquimaux. 













eads us to the kingdom of heaven. 
[Child’s Magazine. 


&c. without which the poorest amongst us are never Litchfield. 


Thus | ers ; pursuing studies, laboring in part for his sup- 
we perceive we are formed for society,and it becomes | Port, growing in grace and establishing a firm Chris- 
our duty to serve our generation, and do good to| t!an reputation. 


Its efficacy commenced through the prayers and labors of his 
has been tried on the polished European and Amer- | Young friend Mills, for the purpose of preparing 
ican, the sooty African, fierce New Zealander, | foreigners like him to go to their several countries 
Wherever its influence | with the tidings of salvation. 
prevails, it makes men resemble Christ in their| poor, lonely Sandwich Islander was received into 
tempers and lives; it teaches the way to use all Christ’s own sheepfold, the church in Torringford, 
our temporal comforts to God’s glory; and finally and became ‘‘a fellow-citizen with the saints and 


a visit to Africa on an errand of mercy. Mr. Mills! 
took the forlorn and orphan stranger to his father’s | 
house at Torringford, where he was minister. 
Here he lived in the year 1810, and learned to 
read; and also to work upon the farm. He was 
much endeared to the family, and ever after regar- 
ded the house as his home. At the close of 1810, 
he went to Andover and continued some time ; 
where the students attended to his recitations, and 
he had some serious impressions on eternal things. 
Afterwards he spent some time at Bradford Acade- 
my, and then returned to Andover. It was in the 
spring of 1811, while working for his health with a 
farmer of the neighborhood, that he was brought 
down with pungent convictions of sin. He obtain- 
ed some relief in a few days; but some months 
after he remarked, “I never did meet with real 
change of heart yet.” 

He continued at Andover till the spring of the 
year 1812. After that, he spent several months in 
Hollis, N. H. In the fall he returned to Andover, 
and continued there till he took his final leave of 
the place in the spring of 1813. At this time he 
was considered an experimental and decided Chris- 
tian. He passed the two following summers at Tor- 
ringford, and the intervening winter in the family 
and at the grammar school of James Morris Esq. at 
After this, he resided in different pla- 
ces as the Lord raised up for him friends and help- 


At one time he was in Canaan, 
Conn.; at another, in Amherst, Ms.; but the great- 
er portion of his last years were spent at Goshen, 
under the instruction of the Rev. Mr. Harvey ; and 
at the Cornwall Foreign Mission School, which was 


In April 1815, this 


of the household of God.” Mr. Mills preached 
from this text; ‘‘Z will lead the blind by away 
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which they knew not; I wil! lead them in paths that 
they have not known.” 














IENRY OBOOKIAH, 
[Editorial Abridgement.] 


the Sandwich Islands. 










aries went there and enlightened it by the Gospel 
His birth was about the year 1792. 







cher was distantly related to the family of the king 










la quarrelsome, fighting people; and at the age o 






hee who should be greatest among them.” 






rthree months old. 










nd pierced the infant with a spear. 








zive them trouble, nor old enough to excite thei 
Pears. 









adopted him for his own child. 
riest and worshipped idols; and he taught Obooki 








ight become a priest also. Here he lived a num 















vew York in 1809. 









him to read, and told 







nond, Massachusetts; and Mr. Mills was that piou 









Ifenry Obookiah was a native of Hawaii, one of preach the gospel to his perishing countrymen. It 
Ile was born and spent his 
outhful days in that dark land, before the mission-| that he would do so. 


His parents | fore the kings and people of that benighted land. 
bvere ranked with the common people; but his mo- 


In those dark times, the Sandwich Islanders were | to dispose of the lives of all his children. 


en or twelve years Obookiah saw both his parents] came seriously indisposed, and was obliged whol- 
slain ‘in a war made after the old king died, to ly to abandon his studies, 


He was|led, and speedy attention paid to his complaints. 
eft with no member of his family but a brother two 
He took his brother upon his| be checked after one or two weeks, and confident 
ack to flee from the enemy ; but they overtook him| expectations were entertained of his recovery. 
They spared 
Ibookiah, because he was not young enough to|ed with violence. 


The murderer of his father took him to his}til the night of the 17th of February ; when his 
iouse and kept him, till his uncle found him and| happy spirit was released from its prison of clay, 
This uncle was a|/and went home tothe bosom of his loved Redeemer. 


h to repeat long prayers night and day, that he} him, ‘“ Henry, do you think you are dying?” He 


per of years; but was quite lonely without his pa-| S, J thank you for your kindness.” 
ents, and wanted ‘to go to some other country.— | wish we might meet hereafter.” 

With his uncle’s consent he was brought away by 
aptain Brintnall, of New Haven, and landed at} ly bid her farewell. 
While residing with Capt. B. 
t New Haven, Messrs. E. W. Dwight, and S. 
. Mills, became acquainted with him, taught! smile bade him his last adieu. 
him about Jesus Christ. 
Mr. Dwight is now a minister of the gospel at Rich-| and with perfect composure addressed to them the 


man who went about doing good a few years in| o’e.”—My love be with you. 
his country, and died at sea, when returning from 


It was the desire of Obookiah to get human 
learning and a knowledge of the word of God, 
that he might return to the land of his fathers and 


was the fond expectation of American Christians 
They looked upon him as a 
-|* chosen vessel’ unto Christ, to bear his name be- 


But such was not the pleasure of God, who knows 
-| perfectly whom to employ in his service, and how 
About 
f} the commencement of the year 1818, Obookiah be- 


A physiciaa was cal- 


His disease was a typhus fever, which appeared to 


But that hope was delusive, and his disease return- 
Physicians and friends labored 
r/in vain to save him. He continued todecline, un- 


-| As death seemed to approach, Mrs. S. said to 


-| answered, ‘ Yes ma’am’’—and then said, ‘ Mrs, 

She said, ‘1 
He replied, “I 
hope we shall’’—and taking her hand, affectionate- 
: Another friend taking his 
hand, told him that he ‘ must die soon.” He 
heard it without emotion, and with a heavenly 


Tle shook hands with all bis companions present, 


s| parting salutation of his native language, ‘‘ Alloah 





his physician said to him, ‘‘ How do you feel now, 
Henry ?” He answered, “ Very well—I am not 
sick—JI have no pain—I feel well.” The expres- 
sion of his countenance was that of perfect peace. 
Fle now seemed a little revived, & lay ina composed 
and quiet state for several minutes. Most of those 
who were present, not apprehending an immediate 
change had seated themselves by the fire. No 
alarm was given, until one of his countrymen who 
was standing by his bedside, exclaimed, ‘‘ Obooki- 
ah’s gone.” All sprang to the bed. The spirit 
had departed—but a smile, such as_ none present 
had ever beheld—an expression of the final tri- 
umph of his soul, remained upon his countenance. 
[Remainder next week.] 
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Mazim.—Wear your learning like your watch, 
in a private pocket, and don’t pull it out to show 
that you have one; but i 
o’clock it is, tell it. 


—-e— 
Well Doing.—He that doth good to another 
man does also good to himself, not only in the 
consequence, but in the very act of doing it; for 
the consciousness of well-doing isan ample reward. 

—LA— Seneca. 
Economy is the poor man’s revenue—extrava- 
gance, the rich man’s ruin. 


POETRY. 














The following little Poem is from the collection of Poems by 
Miss Lucretia M. Davidson, lately published in New-York, a 
biographical Memoir of whom appeared in the Youth’s Com- 
panion of March 31, p. 178. The Poem was written in the 
sixteenth year of this young lady, and the last of her life. 
FEATS OF DEATH, 

I have passed o’er the earth in the darkness of night, 

I have walk’d the wild winds in the morning’s broad light, 

I have paus’d o’er the bower where the infant lay sleeping, 
And I’ve left the fond mother in sorrow and weeping. 

My pinion was spread, and the cold dew of night 

Which withers and moulders the flower in its light, 

Fell silently o’er the warm cheek in its glow, 

And I left it there blighted, and wasted and low ; 

I cull’d the fair bud, as it danced in its mirth, 

And I left it to moulder and fade on the earth. 

I passed o’er the valley, the glad sounds of joy 

Rose soft through the mist, and ascended on high, 

The fairest were there, and I pansed in my flight, 

And the deep cry of wailing broke wildly that night. 

I stay not to gather the lone one to earth, 

I spare not the young in their gay dance of mirth, 

But I sweep them all on to their home in the grave, 

I stop not to pity—I stay not to save. 

T paused in my pathway, for beauty was there ; 

It was beauty too death-like, too culd, and too fair! 

The deep purple fountain seemed melting away, 

And the faint pulse of life scarce remembered to play ; 

She had thought on thé tomb, she was waiting for me, 

I gazed, I passed on, and her spirit was free. 

The clear stream rolled gladly and bounded along, 

With ripple, and murmur, and sparkle, and song ; 

The minstrel was tuning his wild harp to love, 

And sweet, and half sad were the numbers he wove. 

I passed, and the harp of the bard was unstrung ; 

O’er the stream which roll’d deeply ’twas recklessly hung, 

The minstrel was not! and I passed on alone, 

O’er the newly raised turf, and the rudely carved stone. 


aa 
From the Children’s Magazine. 
“THEY THAT SEEK ME EARLY, SHALL FIND ME.” 
The Saviour from His throne, 
All little children sees ; 
And they who are His own, 

Will try their Lord to please : 

And this is what all children should,— 
He is so mercitul and good. 
He looks with eyes of love 

When they kneel down to pray, 
And from his home above, 

Instructs them what to say ;— 
Their simple prayers He’ll ever meet, 
When they draw near the mercy-seat. 
He bids them all to seek, 

For they shall surely find; 

His word he will not break, 
For He is true and kind :— 
No child has ever sought in vain 
The bless’d Redeemer’s love to gain. 
Then, little children, come ! 
y your Saviour’s call ; 
He’ll take you safely home, 
He’ll be your “all in all:” 








But a few minutes before he breathed his last, 


Go early to the throne of grace, 
And you will find your Saviour’s face. Ee. 


you are asked what 
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